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been sold only a few thousand copies. This 
is a ridiculously small sale considering the 
number of public libraries in the country. 
Of almost any popular list of this kind there 
ought to be sold at least fifty or a hundred 
thousand copies. 

The reading courses, which are a new 
venture, seem an especially useful form of 
publication. I hope they may be multiplied 
to include not only vocational, but also aca- 
demic subjects, so that a studious reader who 
wants to take up some phase of science, liter- 
ature, history, or art may find at hand a 
suitable guide arranged by an expert. The 
reading courses differ in their aim from the 
mere reading lists ; they should enable li- 
braries to take a new step forward in en- 
couraging systematic and ordered reading. 
This service might ultimately develop into 
something almost akin to the work of the 
correspondence school, and judging by the 
vogue of the latter, would be appreciated by 
numerous readers eager for self-education. 

As already stated with regard to the policy 
of subsidizing publications, there are excep- 
tional works which might well be issued even 
if they would hardly pay printing and "over- 
head" costs, to say nothing of the cost of 
compilation or authorship. Among these 
exceptions I should place, for the present, 
the brief lists and reading courses, which 
should be offered at the bare cost of printing 
until their sale in large quantities has become 
established. They represent, in the main, a 
new enterprise, and a new enterprise often 
requires the sinking of capital in promotion. 
Another class of publications which might 
constitute an exception comprises those for 
which, while the sale would be limited, the 



need is great. Among these I may note the 

lists of books in foreign languages. The 
work of Americanization is so important, 
and the difficulties of building up the neces- 
sary book collections are so great, that I 
think the publication of additional lists of 
this kind would be warranted even if the 
returns would hardly pay the expense of 
printing. The great difficulty in the past has 
been to find persons combining the requisite 
knowledge of the foreign literature with the 
right understanding of the purpose of the 
list — an obstacle, however, which surely is 
not insurmountable. 

There is one other class of publications 
which I hope to see undertaken regardless 
of the financial returns. The public library 
system, which had its birth almost within the 
memory of the older members of this As- 
sociation, has grown and spread until it has 
taken its place beside the public school as 
one of the indispensable institutions of de- 
mocracy. In years to come students will 
want to know the origin of this new force. 
The men and women who fostered and 
guided this great movement were known to 
many of the members who are still active 
in this Association. We shall fail in our 
duty, if we who knew these figures neglect 
to record for posterity something of their 
personalities as well as their achievements 
and their special contributions to the develop- 
ment of public libraries. Already a series 
of brief biographies of these men and women 
has been planned, and the copy for one has 
actually been written. I hope that, as a 
matter of policy, the Association will not fail 
to carry this project to worthy completion. 



A.L.A. PUBLICATIONS 
NEEDS NOT YET FULFILLED 

By H. M. Lydenberg, Reference Librarian, New York Public Library 

SUMMARY. SECOND GENERAL SESSION 



Although I was not limited by any stipu- 
lations that my suggestions should be finan- 
cially possible, I realize that the activities 
of the Editorial Committee are dependent 
very largely on the amount of money avail- 
able. 

It is unfortunate, as some of us look at it, 



that aside from the activities of the first 
few years of the A.L.A., the needs of the 
reference and college and university libraries 
have not had greater consideration. 

The Publishing Board had to choose and 
we all of us agree that it chose wisely, but 
it is unfortunate that we have had to see so 
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many worthy enterprises go by with no offi- 
cial connection on the part of the American 
Library Association. When the International 
catalog of scientific literature was projected 
one of our most prominent members, one of 
our ex-presidents, was one of the American 
representatives and yet the Association saw 
that enterprise rise and flourish and die, — 
and very few words of support. 

Miss Hasse's admirable Index of economic 
material in documents of the states of the 
United States was based on material owned 
by American libraries and was intended for 
use by people who turn to American libraries 
for information; but the enterprise was 
brought out by the Carnegie Institution at 
Washington and not by the A.L.A. When 
Miss Mudge and Dr. Johnston got out their 
index to Special collections in libraries in 
the United States we saw the work brought 
out by the Bureau of Education in Washing- 
ton, and the American Library Association 
had, so far as I recall, no connection with it. 

We have taken official cognizance, I am 
glad to say, of Prof. Teggart's suggestion 
for an International Catalog of Humanistic 
Literature, and I learned recently that we 
have appointed a committee to co-operate 
with the American Historical Association in 
revising that most useful tool, Adams' Man- 
ual of historical literature. 

I have been asked to suggest some things 
with which we might have connection in 
the present or immediate future; and I have 
been asked to speak particularly with the 
needs in mind of the libraries having as their 
primary function the assistance of productive 
research; but I am going to make one sug- 
gestion that I think may appeal to the As- 
sociation as a whole, and that is the produc- 
tion by the Association of an official year 
book or hand book or almanac, — call it what 
you please. 

If we were interested in petroleum, or in 
the growing of pigs, or in photography, or 
in the iron or steel business, or in a dozen 
other commercial enterprises, we should have 
at the end of each year a record of our ac- 
tivities. 

Each one of us issues a report each year, 
and those reports contain many interesting 
things about our work. But many of the 



important things about our work they have 
to omit because they do not care to repeat 
year after year certain phases of information 
that all of us want to know. Now if we 
had some annual, giving the fundamental 
facts about the library, our organization, the 
source of our income, our objects, a skeleton 
outline of our administration, and then in 
brief compass the summary of our statistics, 
we should have a thing that would be worthy 
of the Association. And if you stop to figure 
the number of hours you spend on compiling 
questionnaires, and the number of hours you 
spend on answering questionnaires, not to 
speak of the postage expended in distributing 
them, I think you will agree that many of 
these efforts would be answered by such a 
compilation. 

Now what are the things the reference 
libraries need most of all? 

We saw the Bibliographical Society of 
America issue some years ago (without any 
connection with the A.L.A.) a very useful 
census of 15th century books owned in this 
country. We are now in a very fortunate 
position in this country so far as one im- 
portant field of bibliographical research is 
contained. One of our members, Dr. Cole, 
is developing for the Huntington Library on 
the Pacific Coast what he calls his method of 
comparative bibliography, and as a prelim- 
inary to the editing and printing of the cata- 
log of that wonderful collection he has sent 
out a list of books in the Huntington Library 
in English printed before 1640. Eventually 
that list, with its information about holdings 
of other American libraries in that field, will 
appear in the catalog of that library, but that 
appearance is some years in the future, and 
the distribution of that catalog, necessarily an 
expensive work and necessarily of appeal to 
few, will not be extensive; it will be limited. 

In the minds of some of us the Editorial 
Committee and the Association could with 
great credit ask Dr. Cole if he would be 
willing to allow us to use the data he has 
thus collected as the basis for a preliminary 
checklist of the works in English owned 
in this country printed before 1640, and any 
of you who have to do with investigation in 
early English literature will, I think, recog- 
nize with no further suggestion on my part 
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the importance and significance of such a 
list widely distributed, — all we want is a 
checklist. The minute catalog with the bib- 
liographical detail will come later in the com- 
plete printed catalog of the Huntington col- 
lection. 

If any of you were asked by a reader where 
he could turn for further investigation in 
the field of unpublished material ; if he said 
to you, "I have exhausted all the printed 
books that I can record in this country on 
this subject, but I am convinced that there 
must be manuscript material of important 
significance somewhere in the country," what 
would you say to him? 

Why, you would have to reply, "There 
must surely be some manuscripts relating to 
that somewhere in this country. But there's 
no list of what our American libraries have 
in the way of unpublished manuscripts, and 
the only way for you to settle the question 
is for you to sit down and write to as many 
as you choose to select." 

If the Association could undertake a sur- 
vey of the manuscript resources of the li- 
braries of the country, and publish that 
briefly — the productive scholarship of the 
country would be helped. The Carnegie In- 
stitution at Washington has given us its 
indexes and guides to American material in 
foreign archives, and the Archives Commis- 
sion of the American Historical Association 
has given us its excellent guides to the official 
archives of this country ; but we have no 
index, no guide, no help for the holdings of 
the public and university libraries. 

The past few years have seen an interest- 
ing development in library growth. The use 
of the photostat and other means of cheap, 
accurate, rapid reproduction has led to a 
large multiplication of reproduction of man- 
uscripts, and of printed books, — manuscripts 
that were, of course, unique, and printed 
books that existed in one or a few instances. 
We have been going at that in a sporadic 
fashion. The Modern Language Association 
of America has now a committee appointed 
to take stock of what we have done in these 
things, and I think that it would not be at 
all unfit if the American Library Association 
should offer to co-operate with the Modern 
Language Association on that point. 



Now to turn to a different field. We have 
a committee appointed to compile a union 
list of periodicals. The periodical is the 
back-bone of any reference collection. If 
there is any likelihood that the Association 
can give that committee any financial help it 
would be appreciated ; the committee is try- 
ing to raise $36,000 or $40,000 to finance it. 

Mr. Brigham of the American Antiquarian 
Society has, in the Proceedings of that societ)', 
issued a very detailed record of the holdings 
of American newspapers before 1820; if we 
can continue that list for bound volumes of 
important files, with no detailed analysis, for 
the period since 1820, we shall have ren- 
dered productive scholarship another bit of 
help. 

Take another phase of the periodical field: 
the chemists have their Chemical abstracts; 
the technologists have their Guide to tech- 
nical literature, but they want what the 
chemists have. If the Association can see 
its way clear to assure the technical people 
that they can have a technical abstract they 
would be grateful. 

Now take the field of art: the Association 
has, I am glad to say, a committee to con- 
sider the publication of an index to songs. 
I would extend that. If we can have an in- 
dex to paintings, by subjects, and if we can 
have an index of these compilations of art 
topics, the galleries, so-called, the Petit Palais 
Gallery, the National Gallery and a dozen 
others, every one of you that does work at 
the reference desk will agree with me, I am 
sure, in saying that your work will be ma- 
terially helped. 

Attention to these needs does not mean lack 
of consideration of the needs of the smaller 
libraries. The needs are complementary 
rather than exclusive, and I know that none 
of us would in the slightest lessen the sup- 
ply of oil or remove our sympathy from 
those who carry the torch of our profession 
in fields where the light is not appreciated 
and its need is not cared for. I do feel, 
however, that if you can cultivate a little 
more extensively and intensively the fields 
that surround the reference libraries, the 
harvest that results will give a good return 
both as to quantity and quality. 



